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of captains and lieutenants. Then, too, the foes of militarism were
alarmed. Hale of New Hampshire denounced the increase as a step
toward military despotism; he and the other Republicans rather thought
the troops might be used in Kansas, as well as Utah, to the discomfiture
of free-state men.
The Democrats did not like it any too well, either. Toombs feared
that if the Republicans were successful in 1860 they might use the army
to "enforce the law" in southern states. For various reasons Douglas,
Broderick, Pugh, Toombs, Sarn Houston, and Andrew Johnson joined
the Republicans to defeat the bill on February 25. A similar measure
was beaten in the House, and the administration had to be content with
a law permitting the acceptance of volunteers for the emergency.
The deficiency appropriation bill evoked an equally embarrassing
debate. The expedition was called a "contractor's" job. It was known
that army supply contracts, made during recent Indian difficulties in
Florida, were running out and the contractors wanted to switch their
profits to Utah. Also the prices paid Russell, Majors, and Waddell, who
were supplying the plains column, were under fire. They were high;
but the cost of transportation was prohibitive, and the government slow
in paying. Despite their defense, Congress delayed endlessly. In despair
almost, Buchanan finally took the plan of Kane and the Mormons and
sent out commissioners to overtake the army, and go ahead of it, offering
pardon in return for peaceful acknowledgment of federal authority.3
Floyd on his part adopted his own expedients. The contractors were
desperate for money in the midst of the panic, and they told him they
were about through. So the Secretary in April started a practice which
one day was to ruin him. He endorsed the bills of Russell, Majors, and
Waddell for services to be paid out of deficiency appropriations and
informed banks it would be safe to loan money on paper upon which
he inscribed, "Accepted, John B. Floyd." 4
The House played much politics with this deficiency bill, at one time
defeating it with the help of twenty-nine Democrats, mostly southern
though including seven anti-Lecomptonites. However, it was recon-
sidered and at length sent to the Senate. There was a disagreement, and
a conference committee which in turn could not agree. Whether by
coincidence or by design, this disagreement was reported only to the